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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this study is to document the dissatls- 
factions with current certification byi 6 teacher preparation 
practices , to examine some of the emerging alternatives 
which are appearing in areas throughout the country under the 
auspices of state education agencies, institutions of higher 
learning, professional associations, ati other related agencies, 
and finally to develop from these data Jie Implications for 
emerging relationships and procedures. 



Statistical data for the study was gathered from the 
participants of the Training Session for Leaders in Teacher 
Education and Certification held in Miami Beach, Florida., 

May 19-22, 1970, that involved leaders concerned, with the areas 
of teacher education and certification in state education 
agencies, institutions of higher learning, professional organi- 
zations, and the U. S. Office of Education. At the close of 
the conference, participants (who were organized into teams; 
were asked to prepare summaries in terms of Where We Are; 
"Where We Are Going;" "How We Get There;" "What Forces are 
Helping;" and "What Forces Need to he Overcome." 



In addition, each participant in the conference was 
asked to list two or three- specific ways in which he fe.it that 
working relationships between teacher-training institutions 
and state education agencies could be improved with respect to 
preparing teachers for certification. A compilation of these 
remarks was made, and an Inquiry form including 25 statements 
was designed by the investigator to Include each area of con- 
cern or any suggestions for improvement or change identified 
by the participants* comments. A total of 1^6 instruments 
were mailed; 97 instruments had been returned at the time the 
tabulation was made. 



Because the responses seem representative of views of a 
broad spectrum of those Involved in decision making and policy 
settings in these two areas, the writer has used an analysis 
of the summaries, instrument inquiries and additional remarks, 
plus a thorough study of the related literature and interviews 
with recognized practitioners and authorities as a basis for 
drawing conclusions regarding existing conditions in teacher 
education and certification in the United States and the 
emerging trends and relationships. 
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Section Cne 



PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS IN 
TEACHER PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION 



George W. Denemark, Dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Kentucky, has stated* 

The quality and character of our elementary 
and secondary schools are dependent largely upon 
the quality and character of the teachers who 
staff them. Trie teachers, in turn, strongly 
reflect the strengths and shortcomings of the 
colleges that recruit them and provide initial 
preparation, the school systems that employ them 
and continue their training, and the professional 
organizations that supplement such formal training 
through a broad range of activities.!* 

If the schools must change to meet the challenges of our times, 
It should be obvious that the education and certification of 
teachers must change as well. 

Certification, the process of legal sanctioning, 
authorizing the holder of a credential to perform certain ser- 
vices in the public schools of a state, has historically been 
accepted as a vehicle for establishing and maintaining standard 
for the preparation and employment of persons who teach or 
render certain non- teaching services in the schools. The provi 
sion for public education is regarded as a responsibility of 
state governments. Today, with a few minor exceptions, the 
administration of certification requirements for educators is 
typically a responsibility of the state educational agency, 
under the general administration of the chief state school 
officer, subject to the rules established by the state board 
of education and the state legislature . 2 

Certification practices and requirements in individual 
states have evolved ind epend ently as each state has endeavored 
through the years to solve Its immediate and unique problems, 
with little interchange of ideas or mutual influence until 
recent years. The national pattern is accordingly, one of 
great diversity . Significant, however, is the almost universal 
standard of course prescription by the states, designed in 
terms of units of study. This approach is currently being met 
with challenges throughout the nation in terms of its rigidity, 
inadequacy and irrelevance to the quality of teaching skills. 



^Footnote references are listed at the end of this report. 
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Critics of certification and preparation practices are 
almost as numerous as the types of credentials available 
throughout the nation. In organizing the material for this 
study , a number of somewhat general but selectively represen- 
tative dissatisfactions with current practices have been 
grouped according to the broad areas to which they rexate. 

These criticisms are followed by an analysis of the emerging 
developments which may relate* directly or indirectly, to the 
solution of these problems. This is not to imply that for 
each shortcoming in the preparation and certification practices 
in a given state a solution has been found. Indeed, the new 
state-wide plans for teacher certification in Washington or 
Pennsylvania may serve no immediate, useful purpose for the 
practitioner in Mississippi, and admittedly there remain man.v 
questions regarding certification which to date remain to be 
answered. 

However, by examining the deficiencies on the one hand 
and the new developments and emerging relationships throughout 
the country which are being sought to meet these needs on the 
other, it may be possible to observe the emergence of certain 
definite relationships and trends in the philosophy and proce- 
dures of preparation and certification. Certainly similar 
questions are being asked in differing geographic regions 
throughout the nation by the organizational managers, state 
education employees, university personnel, and the rank and 
file members of the teaching profession through their organiza- 
tional representatives and individually. It is hoped that by 
examining significant new departures from the established 
systems throughout the nation, others who are dissatisfied with 
their present operations will be encouraged to approach these 
areas of concern with new perspectives. 

Some advocates of change in the teacher certification 
process believe that these changes must begin within the pre- 
paring institutions. They argue* 

• that teacher education provides an inadequate interlacing 
of theoretical and practical study. 

• that there is too little relationship between pre-service 
preparation and in-service practice. 

• that the teaching profession has been hampered, by low 
selection and retention standards for teacher candidates, 

• that teacher education and certification programs are 
designed almost exclusively for the self-contained class- 
room , 
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o that the orientation in teacher education and certifica- 
tion is largely middle-class American. 

© and, that too little attention is paid to < developing 

teacher sophistication and attitude in materials, media, 
and t e chno lo gy . 

Still other critics see the problem as an organizational or 
structural one, a stepchild of the bureaucratic process. They 

complain* 

© that the rigidity of state requirements discourages 

flexibility and creativity in teacher preparation programs. 

© that there should be a simplification of standards, 

including a reduction in the number of basic licenses and 
clarification of categories of professional personnel to 
be licensed. 

• that course requirements and rigid programs eliminate the 
possibility of certification through routes other than 
teacher training programs. 

• that provisions for professional growth should be built 
into the certification procedures. 

• that the wide diversity in certify i cation : requirements 
among the 52 certifying units in the United States crea.es 
serious problems in the mobility of teachers. 

An increasing number of educators would, argue that the 
basic error in teacher education and certification is a 
philosophical one , and that Its only salvation is Proceed 
in the future from an altogether different and more viable 
base. They contends 

• that the basic prbblem in certification is that it has 

been related to input , to teacher preparation. ^It ha^ 
not been concerned with output » or the ability oo g 

about learning . 

• that the major problem with using curriculum as a basis 
for certification is that it doesn't tell you * 1 222 * 
teacher works with children, w here tne certified beginner 
is going to work, or what differentiated function he will 

fulfill. 

© that teacher education and teacher certification must be 
regarded as Inseparable. 
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Almost all critics would agree i 

© that the profession itself has little or no responsibility 
for the certification of teacher competence, and 

o that the profession must be given a larger role of 
responsibility in its own governance in the future. 

These complaints are by no means all that are abroad in 
the land, and may appear to be an over-simplif ication of the 
problem. They do represent the genuine concern of those edu- 
cators within the profession who have set about the tasks of 
analyzing and redesigning the existing structures, and are 
included here only as representative samplings of reactions 
and directions from which the repairs are being made. 

* * * •* 



Section Two 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN 
TEACHER EVALUATION AND CERTIFICATION 



Laurence D. Haskevr, in a report to the i 960 National 
Committee for Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS) Sen Diego Conference on Certifi cation, said that, 
"Certification is here to stay, chiefly because it has earned 
its right to stay by performance that is no less than pheno- 
menal.’^ While subscribing in general to this observation, 
many educators harbor specific reservations. An increasing 
number of educators believe that certification must do more 
than assure "minimum" standards, that indeed it can become an 
instrument to encourage high quality Instruction and performance 
in today’s schools. 

Resourceful educators in several states are devising new 
inter-agency strategies and. methods of operation to seek to 
meet these goals. These include attempts to* (1) decentralize 
the process? (2) develop new approaches? and (3) modify 
existing teacher education programs. 
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DECENTRALIZATION OF THE CERTIFICATION PROCESS 



One of the relatively new developments in state certifi- 
cation procedures is the effort to decentralize to some degree 
the process, by placing greater responsibility in the Profe - 
sion and In approved teacher education institutions . Such 
efforts as the creation of teacher advisory councils , the 
approved- program approach which allows for more flexibility 
and creativity in teacher preparation institutions , and the 
professional practices acts in several states have, at least 
in theory, been instrumental in re-apportioning the responsi- 
bility for certif ication. 

It has been generally agreed that whoever determines 
certification requirements controls the program of preparation. 
Ways must be found, therefore, to allow representative S r °ups 
from different areas, particularly local staffs, to make input 
into the development of certification requirements in order 
that preparation programs actually meet the needs encountere 

in the field. 



Teacher Advisory Councils. Committees and Commissions 



Advisory councils for teacher certification began to be 
established about 1933. By 1970 all state, s reported some form 
of advisory board on teacher education and certification, van 
ously identified as councils, committees or commissions. In 
14 states these bodies were created by law, (Alaska, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee and Texas), 
in others the councils are extralegal , haying been appointed, by 
the state boards of education and the constituency appointed or 
nominated by the chief state school officers. 

Four states, (California, Illinois, Kansas and Kentucky), 
reported two advisory bodies, one voluntary and one created by 
law. In several states a professional practices commission or 
professional standards board serves in an advisory capacity _ . 
without specific authorization by law.**' The membership in each 
of these bodies is generally intended to represent the major 
segments of the teaching profession, and the philosophy behind 
this movement has been to democratize the process of establishing 
and enforcing state requirements by involving a repre- 

sentation of the profession. The effectiveness of the group 
has varied from state to state. In general, h ?J e 7 ®r, it seems 
*fco he generally agreed that the mechanism itself has oro g 
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■ro-rth a closer working: relationship between the state education 
agency! th2 ".StutiSn. . and the practicing personnel in the 
schools . The primary focus on such groups,. however, still 
remains on the state education agency and its responsibilities. 
Viewed alone, the advisory councils, in general, me J e ^ *^ iSe ’ 
and the locus of authority remains with the state education 

agency. 



Approved Program Approach 



As the need to go beyond the mere suggestion of guidelines 
has become apparent, an increasing number of states have begun 
to adopt the "approved program" concept. In theory, 
app!o!Sh is the process in which the proposed programs in a 
!i?en institution for the preparation of teachers are submitted 
to the state certification authorities for approval. When 
once the programs are approved, graduates are somewhat auto- 
matically certified, upon recommendation of the preparing 
institution, <ln addition to the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education in some cases;. 

Program approval is believed to be an improvement over 
transcript analysis because it is organic r^thev than mechanical 
in its approach to certification. While transcript analyst 
merely assesses quantity, program approval, in intent at least , 
determines the quality of the total program 

particular teaching certificate, including stud pex-sonneX , 
general education, professional education, specialised, educa- 
tion and student teaching. Each of these programs ^ e xplored 
in depth as it relates to objectives, organization and adminis- 
tration, faculty, curriculum resources and student achievement-. 

Once the state board of education has endorsed a teacher 
training institution as competent, it would seem to make a 
great deal of practical and theoretical sense for the £oard to 
shift responsibility for certification from Itself to _ that 
institution Reactions to this position vary, however, (See 
Appendix, "inquiry of Identified Concerns , Training ess on or 
Leaders in Teacher Education and Certification, Item 13) • 

Such a system would have the possible advantages of* 

(1) admitting that two semester hours of audio-visuai aids a: nd/ 
or other currently specified unit courses may not be crucial or 
even relevant to the training of all teachers; (2) placing the 
responsibility for developing rational ° r J ter ^v f °if. tVlp 

certification in the most appropriate hands; (3) mitigating the 
.possibility of rejecting a potentially outstanding teacher due 
to his lack of "required" courses in the credentlallng ledger, 
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and (^) giving the competent institutions an incentive to 
develop exciting and intellectually potent teacher— training 
material which would hopefully attract competent people into 
the teaching profession , 5 

Ideally then, the approved program approach would allow 
institutions to experiment and develop creative programs of 
teacher preparation and encourage innovation in teacher educa- 
tion within the framework of generally agreed upon goals. 

This is in fact the case in many states which have recently 
adopted or revised their certification standards in the direc- 
tion of the approved program approach (Massachusetts, Florida, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Norti^ Carolina, Oregon, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and others). Inherent in the adoption of this approved 
program approach is the necessity and in fact commitment to a 
closer relationship between the sta. ze education agencies and 
the training institutions, a practice recommended in the i960 
U, S. Office cf Education document . "Proposed Standards for 
Approval of Teacher Education. ' 

The strength of this approach lies in its potential to 
Prixig together the best talents within a broader spectrum of 
the profession. At the present time 36 states report extensive 
use of the approved program approach to certification, and in 
fact it has become the vehicle whereby forward-looking states 
have found the freedom to move in many promising new directions. 

The program has been judged "successful" and defensible in 
states where it has involved more than merely 

wading through the catalog and decreeing approval 
in absentia? where it has been something that 
people have become Involved in; where there is 
visitation to the college; where there is examina- 
tion by school practitioners, college professors, 
and others of the facilities, the library, the 
faculty, and the program of the institution in 

question. 6 

The significance of state approval as an index to quality, 
however, varies widely from state to state. In states where 
the SEA continues to exercise exclusive control over a rigid 
group of requirements, program approval may indicate a mere 
transference of the "paper work" of certification to the par- 
ticipating institutions. At the other extreme, blanket approval 
of preparation programs without adequate initial quality control 
and renewal may in fact encourage mediocrity and irresponsibility 
within the teacher training institutions. Thus, the success of 
the approved program approach depends upon a multitude of con- 
tributing factors. As a tool, it has great potential for 
allowing constructive change to take place. Only one familiar 
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with the practices in a given state would be qualified to 
judge how well it was accomplishing these goals. 



Professional Practices Commissions 



The most recent trend in the decentr^. x <*tion and demo- 
cratization of certification procedures has the passage 

of professional practices acts which have created professional 
practices commissions or professional standards boar is made up 
of a wide representation from the major segments of ''he teaching 
profession. In 1962 only one state, Kentuck— , -bad Profes- 
sional Practices Commission. In the period ioetween ZL9&5 and 
1970 an additional fifteen states had. added C oar riss lens , and. 
there are currently 10 other states with commissions pending. 
However, as of this writing only three of the existing com- 
missions, Florida, Oregon, and. Nebraska, are fully staffed. 

The functions of these commissions and boards ara to 
develop and enforce standards of performance and ethical 
practice, as well as to serve as advisory groups in ohe appli- 
cation of certification standards in certain cases. 7 

Two units of the National Education Association (NEA) — 
the Teacher Education for Professional Standards (TEPS) and the 
Professional Rights and Responsibilities Commissions (PR&R) — 
have developed suggested criteria for the legal establishment 
of professional practices commissions and professional standards 
boards and. the suggested responsibilities of each as a means by 
which the teaching profession may assure adequate responsibility 
and accountability for the competent performance and ethical 
behavior of its members. 

The design advocated by the TEPS and PR&R Commissions 
would be to establish two categories for the regulation of 
standards of the profession* standards of preparation and 
standards of practice . The former is seen as being within the 
purview of professional standards boards, while the latter 
function relates to professional practices commissions. The 
documents to which these descriptions allude define a profes- 
sional -practices act as "a legislative action identifying the 
responsibility for the establishment and application of stan- 
dards of practice for all members of the teaching profession 
who hold authorization to teach by state license." A profes- 
sional practices commission is defined as 1 "A legally recognized 
group composed of individual representatives of the teaching 
profession who are authorized to deal with standards and 
practices of ethics, competence, and academic freedom where 
protective or disciplinary action may be needed,"® 
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A professional standards board is defined by the Joint 
Committee on Professional Standards Boards as a non- political , 
legally recognized agency assigned responsibility fo J - 

developing requirements and policies governing accredit 
teacher education institutions, issuance and revocation --- 
licenses, and. assignment of personnel; and (b) conducting 
studies to improve standards of licensure, accreditatior and 
assignment , ”9 

As legally constituted bodies , these commissions and boards 
serve as juries of peers in teaching to bring the weight and 
judgment of the organized profession to bear on provid ing com- 
petent practitioners and practices under professional working 
conditions. In almost every case the professional practices 
commission was initiated by the professional associations with- 
in the state, representing, in a loose spirit, a movement 
toward self-governance of the membership within the * 

Broadly interpreted, the implication is that the public w u 
retain the responsibility for the quantity of ’ i ?tv 

the profession would, accept more of the moral responsibility 
for the quality of education. 

In the several states that have practice setting bodies, 
these commissions hold varying degrees of power. Including 
legislative (set rules), judiciary (hold hearings), and/or 
executive (assign responsibilities) . In some states these 
powers are very limited, and the commissions may have only e 
ability to call upon other arms of the government for direct 
action^ In other states, such as Florida, all of these powers 
are vested at least to some degree in the Professional Practi 
Commission, and the body becomes in essence the professional 
regulatory agency for the public school profession. 

One drawback to the efficient functioning of these bodies 
has been the fact that in all but three states there was already 
in existence a functioning advisory board of some sort l two oi 
the eleven created by law being professional practices commis- 
sions), and the Integration and coordination of these bodies 
has posed some problems in the states where they have been 
establi shed . 

The NEA National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards (TEPS) and Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities (PR&R) are currently conducting a ^oint pro- 
ject to develop model legislation on practices and standards 
to guide state education associations and their affiliated 
groups in seeking the action of state legislatures. p 

It has not been determined whether such legislation should 
empower one agency to perform the functions of both a standard, 
board and a practices commission such as the one in Oregon, or 
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whe jher two agencies should he established as recommended 
originally by the NCTEPS . Each state will no doubt approach 
the -question somewhat differently depending upon the existing 
structures and conditions within its own state. 

In general, however, the several state professional acts 
currently In effect t (1) recognize that teaching is a profes- 
sion and therefore should have the responsibility of assuring 
competent and ethical practice and be held accountable x or the 
conduct and ethical practice of its members, and (2) create a 
commission varying in membership from 12 to 42, broadly repre- 
sentative of the profession, with the majority of members 
being classroom teachers. 11 

The effective organization and support of Professional 
Practices Commissions provides exciting implications for new 
working relationships among the state education agencies, the 
training institutions, and the profession. Not only could 
these bodies become effective mechanisms for enforcing high 
professional standards when a teacher becomes employed, reli- 
eving to a great degree the regulatory responsibilities of the 
state education agency, but also a movement is now being 
seriously considered to shift the responsibility for reviewing 
questionable teaching certificate applications (e.g., out of 
state applications, candidates who have had field experience 
but lack formal training, etc.) to these boards for screening 
and/or approval. The ramifications of these ideas and direc- 
tions hold many implications for new, dynamic relationships 
between the professionals and the institutions of the future. 



Certification Review Committees 



Sixteen states (Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 

New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Soiith Dakota and 
Utah), have established independent review or appeals committees 
in an effort to democratize the processing of applications of 
candidates whose official records may show some deviations from 
the precise prescriptions of a given state but who may have 
other qualifications that deserve consideration - related experi- 
ence, related content and professional courses, or unusual 
educational background or experiences. This effort aims at 
providing the same type of flexibility in cred entlallng that has 
been suggested for teacher education programs. Some of these 
review or appeal groups are Informal, some are restricted to 
certification staff, and some are full-fledged, committees . 12 
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NEW AND EMERGING APPROACHES 



A second direction which educators have been taking in 
recent years is in the development of new procedures for 
quality assessment and ultimately for quality teaching by 
examining not only the certification process, but also the pre- 
servlce and in-service programs and their interrelationships to 
each other and to the certification and renewal program as a 
whole . 



Performance-Based Criteria for Teacher Certification 



Alvin P. Liorheimer, Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education, New York State Department of Education, has sug- 
gested that what we really need to know about a teacher at the 
point of certification or licensure isi "Does this person have 
the understanding of the situation and the ability to diagnose 
the problem*? Does he have in his kit the right kind of techni- 
ques to view, evaluate, feed back and alter his behavior accord- 
ingly?"^ 

Throughout the nation there is an increasingly strong con- 
viction that teacher preparation programs and certification 
should try to determine the person* s ability to perform rather 
than to state the prescribed experiences he has had or behaviors 
he should have. As Edelfelt said, "Everybody would like to say, 
*We will assess our educators, our teachers, on the basis of 
performance criteria in granting certification.* But on what 
criteria., established by whom, and how applied ?"1^ These dif- 
ficult questions, and in fact the basic concept of performance 
criteria for teachers, are being dealt with by groups of educa- 
tors throughout the nation with varying degrees of frustration 
and success. 

What is It? The state of Florida has been one of the 
forerunners in the study and application of performance-based 
criteria and has in fact provided some guidelines for other 
states that have most recently begun to explore this revolution- 
ary approach. ^5 For this reason much of the material concerning 
this area of study will be abstracted directly from an unpub- 
lished paper, "Performance- Based Teacher Certification! What Is 
It and Why Do We Need It?" by Fred Daniel, Associate for Plannin 
and Coordination for the Florida State Department of Education. 1 

Dr. Daniel writes that it is much easier to defend the need 
for performance-based teacher certif ication than it is to pro- 
vide a precise definition of the concept. He suggests that in 
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trylng to define the concept it may be useful to consider its 
two parts - " performance-based" and "teacher certification - 
separately. Teacher certification is, of course, the process 
by which a state or other governmental unit identifies those 
persons who are eligible for employment as teachers. ^The 
term teacher is being used broadly here to Include counselors, 
administrators, and any other professional personnel ^educa- 
tion for whom certification might be required.) fhe assumption 
underlying teacher certification is that it is possible to 
devise a bureaucratic process which will distinguish those per- 
sons who are qualified to perform as teachers from ^Per- 
sons who are probably not so qualified. Performan e- 
suggests that the collection of evidence verifying the candidate s 
ability to perform as a teacher is a central function in the 
bureaucratic process of teacher certification. The additio of 
"performance-based" as a qualifier to teacher certif icarion 
specifies the kind of evidence which is most appropriate for 
identifying those persons who should be considered qualilled 
to perform as teachers in public schools. Such evidence would 
relate directly to teaching performance . 



Dr. Daniel suggests that no clear dichotomy exists between 
"performance— based teacher certification 1 and non-performance- 
based teacher certification." Rather, it may be more appropriate 
to perceive a continuum with demonstrated teaching performance 
at one end and characteristics which can be Identified outside 
the teaching situation (e.g., intelligence tests scores, per- 
sonality traits, knowledge of subject matter) at the other. A 
teacher certification process which might be located at the 
center of the continuum would rely equally on performance fac- 
tors and non-performance factors. Teacher certification 
processes loc&ted at either end of the continuum would rely on 
performance factors exclusively or on non-performance factors 
exclusively . 



The proponents of performance-based teacher certification, 
including Dr. Daniel, believe that teacher 

tlces should move toward the performance-based end of the con- 
tinuum. There is little agreement, however, as to how far such 
movements should go and how fast such movements should proceed. 



VIhy Do We Need It? Advocates of performance-based teacher 
certification programs agree that it is needed simply because 
it makes sense. Obviously, a demonstrated ability to teach is 
the hast evidence of teaching ability. Since teacher certifi- 
cation is supposed to identify those eligible to be employed 
as teachers, the teacher certification process should rely 
heavily upon evidence which verifies the ability of candidates 
to perform as teachers. In addition, the adoption of perfor- 
mance-based approaches to teacher certification would enhance 
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the credibility of the certification process, and at the same 
time strengthen teaching as a profession. -Lf it were possible 
to describe to the public the skills and knowledge which 
teaching candidates were required to demonstrate, and. if it 
were also clear that these skills and knowledge are not nor- 
mally possessed by persons who are not prepared to teach, 
public confidence in the profession of teaching would certainly 
swell. This revolution could also be expected to have a salu- 
tory effect on the self-image of teachers. 16 

Many educators have been reluctant to endorse changes in 
teacher certification practices to reflect this critical dimen- 
sion, however, because of their misgivings about teacher 
evaulation. Procedures for evaluating teaching performance 
which could be used reliably and safely in a bureaucratic pro- 
cess of teacher certification simply have not been available. 
Research studies dealing with teacher effectiveness number in 
the thousands. Yet, findings with practical applicability or 
widespread endorsement are few. Professional educators and 
state officials have therefore had to be content with existing 
certification practices although they may have felt quite 
uncomfortable defending them. 

The Florida Plan. The following description of the Florida 
approach to performance-based teacher certification is an 
example of one state's plan to move toward performance criteria 
for teachers. The Florida plan has the following characteristics* 

1. It is designed to move teacher certification practices 
gradually but steadily toward the performance-based end of 
the continuum. Rather than throwing out the old system 
and putting in a new one, it is a planned evolution of 
change . 

2. The success of the plan will depend, upon the success 
of Individuals and institutions within the state in 
developing and implementing new techniques for traTning 
personnel and evaluating their performance. Institutions, 
involved include local school districts, professional 
organizations, colleges, and universities . Providing 
assistance to all of these institutions is an integral 
part of the plan. 

3. The starting point for developing evaluation systems 
and training systems is the identification of specific 
teaching skills and knowledge judged, by professional edu- 
cators tc be relevant. Training procedures for each skill 
or unit of knowledge are developed separately. Evaluation 
procedures are coordinated with each training component or 
module. Thereafter, comprehensive performance-based train- 
ing and evaluation programs are developed piece by piece. 
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with traditional components being replJRd by Pe l|°™ a « oe - 
based components as the latter become available. 

Few chances in state laws or regulations have been neces- 
sary in Florida since the state c ®J^^ a ^pp^ 0 ach U to teacher 
aiready provided ^01*3^ tappr^^ Qf Education Regulations re- 
Sardine the approval of institutional programs did not prohibit 
approval of inst °*SR.'k,? rSS^5SETS^id.t... 
SSSf™ changes in 

changes in procedures for a dmi * Teacher Iducation Advisory 

?ei ul f? a - , ”° s c f«ciSi a S eitf?S r ad?ts?nl the State Board of 
Education on matters related to teacher ^attSnHe^it^^ 

to^enoourage rathei^than s junply^to^ermi^performance-based 

approaches to teacher education. 

- arsftff 

teacher'was thS fo^he 

quali ty 1 of e education^ r the° legislature placed the Responsibility 

k rxxusyz «* 

^Jnglng sSc?Sy! Vtmp^menf th! S“£S cy! the°lta?e Board of 

school districts, ai ter c z. ^rhool district may 

visit t)v an evaluation ccmmitteef a local sc o 11r >k» 

visiu Dy an ev rviC e education program# Such 

secure approval of its in 7 ;service eauoa i p y their certlfi- 
approval allows teachers to extend U.e.» renews 
cates in lieu of additional college work.^ 

To date no regulations have been enacted in Sd loW " 

accredltbd°colleges a to n conduct h teacher educatlon^pTOgraros, and 
the teacher education programs conducted by loca Joint 

7_ , x. .uwwonnv rpestrlcted to the in-service xevei, ° ^ 

for the quality of their graduates. 
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The Florida State Department of Education coordinates 
plans for designing and disseminating individualized teacher 
education modules which employ a performance-based approach 
to training personnel in specific skills or knowledge and which 
can be adapted into ongoing pre-service and in-service teacher 
education programs. The State Teacher Education Advisory 
Council supervises the development of teacher education guide- 
lines. Eventually these guidelines will be available in all 
teacher education areas and will be used by persons designing 
teacher education programs and also by persons evaluating those 
teacher education programs. 

The State of Florida has taken the position that performance- 
based teacher certification cannot be implemented, satisfactorily 
until the needed teacher training technology is available. The 
State has set out to develop this technology piece by piece, 
using whatever resources might be available. 

Administering Performance- Based Teacher Certification. It 
would appear that the. effective administration of a state-wide 
performance— based teacher certification system would depend 
almost entirely upon an effective system for program approval. 

A performance— based, system places the greatest responsibility 
on the teacher training agency. Thus, the program approval 
operation must have built-in procedures for accountability on 
the part of the teacher training institutions. If performance- 
based teacher certification is to in fact establish and maintain 
quality standards for education, there must be a way within the 
system to verify the quality of the performance of the graduates. 
Initial program approval may be made on the basis of professional 
judgment regarding the content and procedures employed in the 
program, but continued approval must be based, on the proven per- 
formance of the graduates of that institution . 22 

University of Massachusetts Program. Given the freedom to 
develop revolutionary approach ;s to teacher preparation, several 
universities throughout the nation are coming up with dramatic, 
new plans. One such center is the School of Education at the 
University of Massachusetts. 

Among the innovative Ideas being tried is the identifica- 
tion of specific performance criteria based on task analysis as 
a planning principle in teacher education. These performance 
criteria, as they have been defined, are essentially behavioral 
objectives. They state the behavior expected of the teacher, 
under what conditions the behavior will be performed, and how 
the behavior will be evaluated. At least two instructional 
alternatives are provided for each performance criterion c with 
an emphasis on multiple program alternatives * 
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Performance criteria and the resultant potentially- 
varied learning experiences have been developed in three 
broad conceptual areas relating to teaching, content know- 
ledge, behavioral skills, and humanistic skills. These 
three areas have implications for a hierarchy of areas of 
competency necessary for superior teaching* l) mastery of 
content knowledge produces subject-matter competency ; 

2) mastery of content knowledge plus behavioral skills 
produces presentation competency * 3) mastery of content 
knowledge plus behavioral skills plus humanistic skills 
pmduces professional decision-making skills . ^3 See 
Figure 1 for further explanation. 



Figure 1 



Competency Primary Skills Secondary Skills 







Necessary 


Necessary 


1. 


Subject Matter 


Content 

Knowledge 




2. 


Presentation 


Behavioral 


Content 




Competency 


Skills 


Knowledge 


3. 


Professional 


Personologi cal 


Behavior Skills 




Decision-making 

Competency 


Skills 


Content Knowledge 



The entire area of performance evaluation unquestionably 
leads to difficult questions which will have to be answered 
by both teacher trainers and state education agency personnel 
includ ing t 



• Who is responsible for deciding whether the objectives 
that the teachers are setting for themselves are 
important? 

• How do processes of inquiry relate to the determination 
of performance adequacy? 

• How do you determine whether the instruction being of- 
fered is adequate? 
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® How does pupil learning relate to the determination of 
performance criteria? 

• If adopted, then what steps should colleges take? 

• If adopted , what steps would he required, in d eveloping 
operative performance evaluation programs? (How could 
the SEA, universities and profession work together to 
develop these programs?) 

• Who determines the definition of "good 11 teaching as it 
relates to performance on the job? 

• What kind of organization is essential to meet the pro 
hlems of performance evaluation?^ 



Other Efforts 

While it would he inaccurate to identify the acceptance 
or even the interest in performance-based teacher certification 
as a national trend in state education agencies throughout the 
country, it is well to recognize that Florida, California, 

Texas, New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and New Jersey, (and possibly others 
who did not report such recent activities of this nature to the 
Inquirer) have been for some time considering these concepts 
as bases for alternative approaches to teacher education and 
certification. 

Washington Certification Program . Recent efforts of the 
state of Washington relating to the development of guidelines 
for certification based upon performance objectives and behav- 
ioral outcomes may well be precedent— setting, Washington's 
new standards would appear to be unique in at least the follow- 
ing respects* 

-They are process-oriented rather than content-oriented; 

-They are themselves performance standards for the agencies 
and agents which must be involved in establishing behavioral 
criteria and preparation programs for each category of school 
professional personnel; 

-They emphasize and encourage change so that behavioral 
objectives of preparation are relevant to the changing role and. 
characteristics of education and educational personnel; 
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-They require that preparation programs be developed in 
such a manner that an ’open system* is not only supported but 
is essential to the success of the program; and 

-They place evaluation in its proper perspective as an 
integral part of the feedback process within ^epaT^txori 
which in turn enables trainees to assess where and what kinds 
of additional learning experiences are needed to 
petencies and behavioral outcomes that have been identified 
as essential to effective teacher performance.^? 

Implicit in these principles and standards is a new 
design for pre-service education in the state of Washington. 

This design demands that; (-1) prospective teachers 
have more learning experiences in realistic settings 
earlier in their preparation programs; {2) teacher 
education curriculum and experiences be developed 
systematically and purposefully to allow for indiyi- 
di^al progress and individual uniqueness in achieving 
specified behavioral objectives; ( 3 ) teacher prepara- 
tion speak to the differing competencies and require- 
ments asked of teachers by different school and 
community settings; (4) all preparation experiences 
provide opportunity for prospective teachers to trans- 
late and apply knowledge and theory in realistic 
situations ; (5) teacher education provide learning 

experiences which assist prospective teachers to 
develop competencies in human/personal characteristics 
as well as in subject matter areas and pedagogy; and 
(6) responsibilities of beginning teachers be different 
from those of experienced teachers, for preparation 
-will continue during initial years of service. 

The new Washington State standards identify three kinds 
of certificated personnel! teachers (the primary responsi-^ 
bility is instruction); administrators (the primary responsi- 
bility is general school administration) ; and educational 
staff associates (the primary responsibility is providing 

to teachers and administrators - included 

psychologists, etc.). 



specialized support 
here are counselors, media personnel, 



Since it is assumed that levels of performance of personnel 
will vary, the new standards also establish four 1 evels _ of 
-performance within each ce rtificate category: (1) preparator y 

-'- for persons inTnitlal preparation experiences such as 
laboratory work, internship, student teaching; (2) initia l -- 
for the beginning practitioner; practice will be supplemented 
and complemented by continuing preparation experiences; 

(1) continuing — for the full-fledged professional who has 
developed and demonstrated a level of performance on all 




K, 
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obiectives deemed necessary for effective professional practice; 

(U) consultant — for personnel within a local district who 
have a r'iS'ponsibTli ty for helping- with the preparation of pre- 
paratory, initial and continuing level personnel. These 
nel have demonstrated competencies appropriate to their rol 
consultants . 27 

rp-pa-^y^n g Efforts — The Miami Conference . In May of 1970, 
a Training Session on Performance-Based Teacher Certification 
was held in Miami Beach, Florida, jointly sponsored by the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development of USOE and the 
Florida Department of Education. This most recent national 
conference was aimed at bringing together leaders from all 
agencies concerned with teacher education and certification - 
state education agencies, universities, and. national profes- 
sional associations to focus on; 



1. The identification of the following key ideas and concepts 
as they relate to changes in systems for training and certify- 
ing teachers; 

a. educational accountability . 

b differentiated roles in teaching and teacher education 
c * developing a taxonomy of teaching skills and knowledge 
and 

d. participation in decision making, 

2 The designing of typical modules or components in perfor- 
mance-based teacher education programs (both pre-service and 
in-service) . 



3 The development of a plan of leadership activities that 
could be carried out by participants to encourage changes In 
systems for training and certifying teachers. 



Many valuable insights and implications were gained as the 
result of this conference, but perhaps the most significant 
product of the conference was the preparation of a summary anal- ^ 
vsis by each team describing "where are we," 'where we re going, 
and "how we * re going to get there" in teacher education and 
certification, with an additional analysis of what forces are 
helning , " and "what forces must be overcome. The implications 
of these findings are discussed in detail in the final summary 
of this report. Suffice it to say here that the Miami conference 
was a significant beginning in involving diverse agencies In 
setting up criteria and establishing ground rules that would 
enable people and Institutions to move from talk sessions to 

action the emergence of new relationships and procedures for 

planning and effecting improvements in the preparation and cer- 
tification of educators. 
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Dlf f erentlated Staffing 



Directly related to the idea of performance criteria is 
another approach to innovation in teacher education and cer- 
tification related more specifically to streamlining or .re- 
shaping existing structures within the system either in whole 
(the concept of differentiated staffing), or in part (pre- 
service and. in-service programs for teachers) . 

Differentiated staffing is a concept of organization that 
seeks to make more efficient and effective use of educational 
personnel in the school community hy assigning teachers and 
other educators appropriate responsibilities based on carefully 
prepared definitions of the many educational functions ~wl thin 
a school. 

The differential assignment of personnel goes beyond the 
traditional staff allocations based on common subject matter 
distinctions and grade level arrangements. I" seeks to deploy 
teachers and other staff members in ways whicib ra&ke the most 
effective use of their experiences and talents Un addition to 
permitting them to share in the professional decision making 
process of a school. 

The concept of a fully differentiated staff involves an 
analytical breakdown of the tasks and. functions necessary to 
accomplish the goals of the schools, and would provide each 
member, regardless of years of service, with assignments best 
suited to his talents and abilities. An educational needs 
assessment, performance objectives for students, flexible 
scheduling, compensation for services which would be commensur- 
ate with levels of Instructional and organizational responsi- 
bility, and provisions for self-correction are all characteristics 
of a differentiated approach to staff utilization. 

Differentiated Staffing Models. Fenwick English, former 
Director of the Temple city, California, Differentiated Staffing 
Project, has classified the differentiated staffing models, 
some of which are only in the theoretical stages and some which 
are actually being tried, into four broad categories — learning 
models, teaching models, curricular models and organizational 
paradigms , In reality all the models being developed eventu- 
ally touch all four of the major dimensional focal points. The 
emphasis in each is not the same, however. Those models 
utilizing the dimensional approach rely heavily upon experiences 
of the developer in shaping new staffing patterns, as opposed 
to the process approach which concerns itself with the organiza- 
tional climate in which inter-relationships are formed, and 
reformed, to maintain its environmental equilibrium. 
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The Extent of Interest. Several states, including 
Wisconsin, North Carolina, New Jersey, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Massachusetts appear to be moving toward imple- 
menting this concept through changes in state certification 
regulations. A s many as 200 local districts are reported to 
have some aspects of differentiated staffing . ^ 



Perhaps the most dramatic development relating to 
ferentiated staffing was the action by the Florida legislature 
which passed, permissive legislation calling ior the study and 
development of a comprehensive state-wide program of flexible 
staff organization." The Florida Department of Education, in 
cooperation with school districts, colleges and -universities, 
and -professional associations is in the second year of this 
study and will in 19?0 begin to implement the firs^ model pro- 
ject in the state in the Sarasota School District. 



Possible Impact of t he Idea. If widely adopted, differen- 
tiated staffing could stimulate the remaking of the education 
profession, since it raises issues about all phases of teaching 
and learning. A comprehensive task analysis, if conduc ted wi 
f u cure needs in mind, is likely to suggest not one the realign- 
ment of present personnel but also the development of new jobs. 
Dramatic changes in teacher education institutions will be re- 
quired to meet the demands of these new differentiated staffing 
arrangements which are performance oriented. By abandoning the 
concept of all teachers as interchangeable parts, more specialized 
training can be brought about by focusing on specific roles. H 
beginning teachers, career teachers and auxiliary personnel are 
to be prepared for many of these specialized roles, they will 
need the flexibility to move through new experiences in more 
universities, and state education agencies and practicing 
teachers will be called upon to work together to define these 
new roles and to design specific models for their application 
to meet the needs of individual situations. 



One of the most serious criticisms of teacher training 
programs is that they provide too little and too limited a 
practicum in teacher education. There is still too much in 
student teaching of mimicking what someone else is doing. 

Schools of Education throughout the country are addressing 
themselves to this charge in a variety of ways, but perhaps 
the most promising solution to the problem will be in the 
establishment of a career or training ladder — as represented 
by differentiated staffing procedures -- through which a teacher 
trainee may move with a built-in end toward, which he may aspire. 
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Through differentiated staffing, it is possible that 

a college of education might not be the only route to 
a teaching career; that a variety of systems, rime- 
tables, and entry points might be provided for teacher 
preparation; and that many in our population might 
contribute to, as well as benefit from, the education 
of the young. We will clearly need to develop new 
alliances, among community, school, and university in 
order to develop end train education&il personnel who 
can meet the chai: snges of such systems in the iuture.o 



New Emphases in Pre- And In-Service Programs 



A somewhat less dramatic but nonetheless significant trend 
in teacher education and! certification in the effort of schools 
and state education agencies throughout the country to mocify 
existing programs by reshaping program structures ot diiceczlons . 

A few of the unique elements of some of these programs wi — be 
summarized here in order to present an overview of some new 
directions in which existing agencies and responsible groups 
seem to be moving. 

■Research and Development Labor atories and Centers a. The 
first of these programs relates to the fifteen regional labors^ 
tories, nine university- sponsore d research and development 
centers, and several related agencies that are currently 
operation throughout the nation, financed by the Office of Educa- 
tion, for the purpose of speeding up educational improvements . 
These centers and laboratories are actively concerned with the 
improvement of teaching and. teacher education. The Stanford 
University center has developed a nationally recognized program 
which concentrates on research and development in teaching beha- 
vior. The center utilizes small group teaching and video-taping 
to help teachers master a repertoire of teaching skills. It also 
gives attention to teaching environments in otder to make schools 
more flexible settings for teaching and learning. At th^ same 
time it is investigating the changes required in teaching and 
teaching environments to meet the needs of the poor and other- 
wise disadvantaged populations. 

A second center at the University of Texas directs its 
research and development to the improvement of ^^er educatton, 
with emphasis on und ergraduate programs for -fc eacbers in el ementary 
schools. One of its objectives is to develop a series of ins 
tional models, each dealing with a particular aspect of teaching, 
which will collectively comprise a comprehensive teacher eduoa- 
tion program. Another objective is to create and promote the 
use of new teaching styles. 31 
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I:.i the several other centers throughout the country, the 
primary emphasis is the continuing or in-service education 
of teachers either as a primary objective or as a necessary 
condition for achievement of other objectives. 

Teacher Education Centers . The Teacher Bducataon Center 
Concept has been suggested as a model unifying approach to the 
study of teacher education and supervision. "Physically, a 
Teacher Education Center is a cluster of two or thr-ae geographi- 
cally contiguous elementary schools, or one or two junior high 
schools (or middle schools) , and a senior high school. Organi- 
zationally, it is a partnership between a school system and one 
or more preparing institutions, with the possible inclusion of 
professional associations and the state department of educa- 
tion. *'32 The emphasis is on continuous career development, 
with a coordinated program of pre-service and in-service experi- 
ences planned to meet the needs and interests of experienced 
professionals as well as undergraduate students in such a way 
that each becomes a student of teaching according to his own 
particular stage of professional development. 

A coordinator, jointly selected and employed by 
the school system and the preparing institution, is 
stationed in the Center schools and is equally and 
simultaneously a staff member of both the university 
and the school system, unifying the interests, re- 
sources, and ambitions of both institutions, and 
enhancing the attainment of mutual objectives. A 
full implementation of the ideas embodied in the 
Center concept would ultimately establish a new kind 
of joint sovereignty for teacher education shared by 
colleges and professional associations. It would 
mean an integration of the on-campus and off-campus 
aspects of teacher education programs and the assump- 
tion of greater responsibility for the pre-service 
component of teacher education by the public schools, 
and for the in-service component by the university , 33 

Plans for Local In-Service Education. Local school districts 
in several states are being encouraged to develop master plans 
for in-service teacher education. The final report of the Blue 
Ribbon Certification Committee to the New Hampshire State Board 
of Education recommended that responsibility for planning pro- 
fessional growth be placed at a local level. The local level 
could be either at the school district level, where that level 
is large enough to provide for an effective program, or at the 
supervisory union level, where a unit of that size is required 
for an effective program. Programs could also be planned coopera- 
tively on regional levels. The committee's recommendation was 
that planning for professional growth be assigned as one of the 
official and continuing responsibilities of superintendents of 
schools. 
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lf placing responsibility for professional growth 
at the local level is to work successfully, the follow- 
ing three ingr^'- isots should be present: 

a. Leadership and assistance for planning should 
be provided by the State Department of Educa- 
tions' working in cooperation with institutions 
of higher learning and professional associa- 
tions. There should be assistance from the 
state not only in devising plans, but also by 
the sponsoring of projects providing a stimu- 
lating variety of worthwhile opportunities. 
Such forums could also be used as a vehicle 
toward certification for those who do not 
enter teaching by the regular teaching pre- 
paraticn route and for the re-entry into 
teaching of former teachers who need updating. 

b. Adequate funds must be made available at both 

the state and local level if progress is to 
be mad e . . . 

c. . .It is recommended that each supervisory 
union submit to the State Department of Edu- 
cation a plan outlining what is to be done 
...followed by a report of what is actually 
being done... If such reports are not submitted, 
and implemented by supervisory unions, then 
the evidence of continuous professional growth 
required for the renewal of credentials would 
be lacking and credentials could be withheld 
by the Certification Director. .. 34 



The states of Maryland, Florida, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
as well as others, have had similar operational plans of this 
sort for some time with the responsibility for in-service 
delegated away from the SEA and into the hands of more on-the- 
spot agencies. Other states have shown signs of interest in 
this direction through the preparation of "mini-courses and/or 
locally initiated in-service workshops and experiences. 



Re gional and Inter-State Projects. Projects, such as the 
Multi-State Teacher Education Project (MSTEP) , have been funded 
by the TJSOE in the belief that improvements in teacher education 
can be made by a constant, across-state-lines sharing of method.s , 
innovations and solutions — an interstate commerce of ideas. 
Participating states have used three basic idea-sharing techniques* 
conferences, consultants, and publications. No organized evalu- 
ation has been made of the effects of these particular cooperative 
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activities, "cut * e; real test of the success of these ventures 
will be evidence-.. in the years to come by the development and 
carrying out cr .h,~ innovations initiated by such projects. 



Heductxons in :r ^..’b.ers and Categories of Certification 



Prom the liu^vature on certification examined in a recent 
edition of Ed ucrt.n^nal He s earch , T. K . Stinnett sees the plea 
for a reduction xzz. the numbers and categories of teaching cer- 
tificates as on- _ the most vigorously advocated suggestions 
for the improves of teacher certification. 35 Kinney, too, 
complains about .rure "multiplicity and specificity of the classi- 
fication of pos-f _:ns for which special preparation is required 
by law." 3o 

The state cif .tforth Carolina addressed itself to this com- 
plaint in its suggestion of new certificate classifications of 
(1) early childhood education (K- 3) 5 (2) intermediate (4-9)? 

( 3 ) secondary ( 10 - 12 ) ; and (4) special subjects (art, music, 
etc,). Within earn certification classification there would be 
differentiated staff and certificate levels* (a) teacher Intern? 

(b) provisional teacher; (c) professional teacher; (d) senior 
professional teacher; and (e) instructional specialists. In 
addition there would, be two classifications for auxiliary person- 
nel* ( 1 ) school service aid and ( 2 ) instructional assistant or 
educational technriogist . 37 

Other states have studied or adopted similar plans, but it 
is the opinion of the writer that the current thrust in certifi- 
cation Innovation is in the direction of the study of new 
performance criteria, with a secondary, but certainly related, 
implication for differentiated staffing (the utilization process 
of a performance-based program) and ultimately differentiated, 
certificates . 

At the same time that some states are streamlining their 
existing structures, however, it must be reported that there are 
probably as many other states that are adding additional categories, 
especially in the area of instructional assistants or aides. And 
so the problem continues . 
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I'TEVJ ROUTES TO TEACHER CERTIFICATION 



A third major trend in education today is in the emergence 
ot alternate Routes to certification. In addition to the new 
of alternate , preparation which are becoming widespread, 

r S!F?evf?v In t«aSh« «rtif°Sa??on can be found throughout 
the states y Sixteen states acknowledge alternate procedures 
fo? certification by a higher authority appeals or review com- 
mnttee The state of Vermont, for example, has added, an 
pmii val encv evaluation by a committee of peers in addition to 

six- week Intensive Training Program to its r ®®"tion°ari finding 
visions for new ideas and approaches to certification are line ing 

their way into more and more accrediting agencies policies. 



Competency Vs, . Cours es 



Roy Edelfelt stated* 

If one believes in the importance of looking 
at performance criteria, if one believes that a 
person who can perform a required task for a cer- 
tain job without taking a course or without going 
to college ought to be able to qualify for a job 
if he has the necessary proficiency - and thereforg 
earn certification - then we have a new ballgame.3« 

This approach has been tried nationally by the Modern Language 
Association which has developed proficiency examinations in 
the wr?tiSg, speaking, and reading of foreign languages and in 
the national cultures . 

One educational innovator has in fact suggested that 
schools should be free to hire as they wish, among others, 
teachers who possess outstanding talents but who might no 
into any preconceived educational slot, but who might fill the 
needs Sf the individual situation or might be worthy of reor- 
ganizing the structure to fit their exceptional talents! 39 

This whole concept demands that educators take a new loox 

at the idea of professionalism, at the concept of 

entries into the profession, and the whole notion ol a diversi 
fied rantre of professional and non- prof essional performance 
levels^ or school personnel. The concept undoubtedly has many 
implications here for new procedures In 

should be examined, developed and/or approved in the ye^s aneaa 
by state education agencies, universities, and other relat d 
agencies . 
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An Open Pattern for Experimen tation 



The work-study programs, the career-ladder programs, the 
Teacher Corps programs, the Peace Corps returnee programs, the 
Npw Careers programs, and the Career Opportunities Program are 
just a few of a variety of new planned and controlled, programs 
in teacher education that have implications relation- 

Sh-los and procedures among the persons responsible for effecting 
changes in^the preparation and certification of educators. Such 
programs have already brought about modifications^ the curric- 
ulum of participating schools of education, focusing greater 
attention upon teaching children of the poor and on urban soci- 
ology, and fostering new alliances between poverty area schools, 
socially concerned interns, and participating universi e . 



The 

programs 



principles behind the successes (or failures) of these 
can unquestionably be applied, in other situations. 



Reciprocity 



With the national trend of increasing mobility in the 
population, it is essential that reciprocal agreements exist- 
between the states for the efficient certification of teachers 
who move from one state to another. 

In 1967 only eleven states reported, that they were members 
of some sort of reciprocity compact or agreement These states 
formed the Northeast Reciprocity Compact, (the only regional 
compact which was in use to any extent at that time), which was 
concerned only with the certification of elementary teachers. 



The National Counci l for the Accreditatio n of Teacher 
Education". One of the most important accomplishments of the ^ 
tlational Commission on Teacher Education and Prof. essional Stand- 
ard s (NCTEFS) was the creation of the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATn.) m 1952. In 1956, 
NCATE was approved by the National Commission on Accred 
the national agency set up tp appraise and approve all profe 
sional accrediting agencies. /+u 

In states where there was a continuing influx of teachers 
prepared in other states, it was realized that an agency 
charged with the responsibility of developing nationally accep- 
table standards for teacher preparation and the authority for 
appraising each institution in light of these standards could 
fill a definite need. 
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The membership of the NCATE was designed to represent 
all elements in society most directly concerned with teacher 
SdLatiSn” Snd the standards enforced by its agency constitute 
the judgment and experience of its membership. The 
quality of n the standards affect all parts of *be program of 
preparation. (Criticism of the NCATE in the past has , in fact, 
been aimed at its failure to realize these goals.) 

The evaluations made by NCATE are not concerned, with the 
overall institutional quality. This is left to the regional 
accrediting agency which is responsible evaluating the 

general program of the colleges or university * . . - j_ 

NCATE does require regional, i accreditation a s a prer eq- 
consideration of an application for accreditation foi teacher 

education. 

At present only 470 institutions in the country are accre- 
dited by the NCATE which represents less than 40 percent of the 
total of 1.246 approved teacher training institutions. The 
activities of the NCATE have continually encountered opposition, 
and it will undoubtedly be some time before / s " 

oaring institutions by the national agency, or its acceptance as 
a standard for certification approval in every state, toii^f ifths 
sal. Although NCATE institutions are preparing about lour fifths 
of the new teachers graduated each year (up from 60 $ in 1 , ) > 

still the large number of institutions not accredited by 
Council presents a real problem to certification * a ?™°^ e S croS s 
seeking to achieve the free movement of qualified teachers across 

state lines . 

There are several reasons for these restraints, but perhaps 
basic to the rejection of NCATE by some people and agencies is 
the suspicion of the American public of any agency that would 

come between it and the direct c ? n Jf o1 o f . the t ;°^e^'fullv iSler- 
public information campaigns, reiatively few teachers f^ ull L 
stand the nature or the significance of HCTBFB «r NCATE More 
over, the teaching profession -- ^Viich might have been ® x Pf^ ed 
•ho vitro rou^lv support such an effort to secure uniformly & 
quality and conditions of reciprocity, simplifying movement from 
one place to another - has taken little active Interest in its 

defense. 41 

Quarrels over its structures, standards and processes have 
abounded through the years. However, in 1966 * new constitution 
was adopted, and the authority for continuing evaluation of 
standards aAd the development of new standards was lodged in the 
AACTE. There has been a somewhat increased, movement of suppor 
of the objectives and the programs of this organization since 
that time, although some elements of the profession continue to 
regard the present membership role as skewed. The original 
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structure of the NCATE included equal representation of the 
three major interests - the practitioners in the lower schools t 
represented, by the NEA; the preparing institutions, represented 
"by the AACTE; and the state education agencies, represented by 
the CCSSO and the NAS'DTEC. Critics of the current (1970) struc- 
ture point out that there exists an unbalanced ratio of power 
in the present representation which has elevated the preparing 
institutions to a commanding position. (The institutions now 
have 13 representatives, the practitioners their original 6, 
and the state legal authorities 2.) It will not be surprising 
to see these numbers challenged in view of the rising interest 
in self-governance and accountability within the teaching pro- 
fession . 

It may be, as Stinnett suggests, that the NCATE has achieved 
the basic goal for which It was established, that of placing a 
quality floor under institutional programs of teacher education. 
Without a doubt its work laid the foundation for reciprocity 
between states. 

The Interstate Certification Project. Perhaps the most 
exciting recent developments in the area of reciprocity of 
teacher certification req\iirements resulted from the Interstate 
Certification Project, funded under Title V, Section 505, of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and administered by the 
state of New York. The project was designed, to bring order on 
a national scale to the procedures for reciprocity by establish- 
ing a design (enabling legislation and. contracts) which could be 
used independently by each state. Participating states could 
set up their own programs In two stages. The first stage would, 
require enabling legislation for participation in the project. 

(To date 2 6 states have passed, such ena.bling legislation and. It 
is speculated, that at least 10 more states will pass such legis- 
lation In the next session of their legislatures.) 

The second stage would require the development of written 
agreements or contracts between states. Although there is a 
standard contract form used by all states participating in the 
Interstate Certification Project, each state enters into agree- 
ment with every other state on an Individual basis, and. may or 
may not sign contracts with all of the participating states. 

Each state* s standards for certification are considered indivi- 
dually and evaluated in terms of the standards of the issuing 
state. (At the present time 17 states have implemented, contracts 
or reciprocal agreements, and other states are expected, to follow 
suite in the near future, ) 
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A1 though there is no diroot tie in^with N ^ E ^ h g h ^cATE 

mutual respect between the ' fc £ecip?ocity standards hy Interstate 
criteria are often used for reciprocity * ^ accep tance of 

participants. The almost phenomena • testimony itself of the 
?he interstate C.rtWl»tlon Project a o ? . Zt ot lte few Title V. 
need for its creation. It was, in i > those funds were re- 
section 505 projects which continued when x 
duced by the Green Amendment to congress m y 

. Vinwpvpr the recommendations have not 

As with any proje » thp states* There are states 

been met with acceptance ™ * heavily on NCATE, believing 

and agencies who continue to rely more nea' those Qf thg 

that NCATE evaluations are more “®“££| e the NCA TE evaluation 
Interstate Certification ProJ . people, with the exception of 

teams are comprised of a B enoy and possibly a 

the representatives of the state state. whereas the Inter- 
teacher or administrator from within the^state^^wnere^ ^ 

state plan is for the individual „ en d to other states the . 

t°r£l\ ?he standards for reciprocity >3 
Without a doubt there is hope tog© thermo r indepen- 

reciprocity, whether these ^ tog-th^ 

posslbilltle^of^thelr future accomplishments are quite 
encouraging. 



The Profession Comes o f Age 

Today’s educators haSTin^lK ga?n'ed 

thing more than an occupation. ??"antly and politically press 
social freedom and the right to “H^^out a doubt there has de- 
their demands in an organ! z- movement toward the recognition of 

teaching a as^a I1 prof ession^an^indee^toward professional self- 
disc^plfnf fo/the teaching profession. 

Certainly one of the more Prominent 
tion — and in our society a president of the National 

^ucation^Association^recently^pointed^out^that^lndivlduals^and^^ 

lllZn^llTdyTn°¥Xl to improve education. She went on to 
observe « 

But it is pure myth that classroom teacher soever ^ 
dltions , aC lhe n classroom t teacher either two little 
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control or no control over the factors -which might 
render accountability either feasible or fair. 



Teachers constitute the greatest resource of 
educational expertise in this country. ¥et hey 
are often looked upon as hired hands,.. . I contend, 
therefore, that most, if not all, of the possibili- 
ties for educational improvement are d.irectiy 
related, to self-governance for the teaching profes- 
sion. Corrective measures should, be taken 
immediately 



According to Mrs. Bain, the profession should be given 
authority : 

- To issue, suspend., revoke or reinstate the legal licen 
sure of educational personnel; 

_ To establish and administer standards of professional 
practice and ethics for all educational personnel; 

- To accredit teacher preparation institutions; and. 



- To govern in-service and continuing education for teachers. 

Onp of the maior priorities of the NEA for the 70 *s will be 
the achievement of self -governance for the teaching profession, 
the fays?!nda first concern will be the creation of professional 
practices boards in states where they do not exist. All of this 
calls for teachers to develop a sophisticated understanding of 
competence, ethics, due process, and the public welfare It 
won't be easy, Mrs. Bain admits, but teachers could, be 
accountable if this society were to see the wisdom of helping 
the profession devise its own self-governance. ■> 

Whether one agrees with Mrs. Bain's position or ^°t, the 
fact remains that the teaching profession and. its representative 
agencies are coming of age. One only has to look at tne fron 
pfge of any newspaper to be poignantly reminded that the teachers 
in almost every section are demanding to be heard. . Perhaps e 
trend, will indeed bo in the direction of more < d irect control of 
the profession by the profession. Perhaps not Only time will 
tell" One thing is abundantly clear, however, for educational 
reform in the areas of teacher preparation and certification to 
take place in any meaningful context and to any significant 
degree, new, -positive ways must _ b e found for state educatio n 
&genoles~~an d the profession to work together toward common j oals. 
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Section Three 

IMPLICATIONS FOR NEW RELATIONSHIPS IN THE FUTURE 



It seems apparent that the trend In teacher education and 
certification is no longer toward a simple dyad relationship bet- 
ween state education agencies and institutions of higher learning, 
but is Instead a movement in the direction of a more balanced or 
triatic relationship among state education agencies, teacher train- 
ing institutions and the profession as illustrated belowi 
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The Significance of a Triadic Relationship 



Traditionally, relationships in planning and effecting im- 
provements in teacher preparation and certification have been a 
two way arrangement, with very little input from the profession. 
Even in those states that attempted to involve the profession In 
planning and regulatory activities, this relationship did not 
mature to any appreciable degree, with the result that the profes- 
sion has remained until recent years in a somewhat isolated 
position in regard to policy and decision making in the areas of 
teacher training and certification. 

All important developments — the teacher advisory councils, 
professional practices commissions, performance-based criteria 
and flexible staffing, and the new directions in in-service edu- 
cation and certification outside existing approved programs — 
have strong implications for the recognition of a new and incisive 
role for the profession and its organizational representatives. 

If this trend is bo be capitalized, upon to any degree by all 
those concerned, there must be a much more sophisticated level of 
involvement and. a better information linking system among all 
parties than now exist. An "agonizing reappraisal" on the part 
of each agency concerned is essential. 

The genius of the future will lie in the ability 
of the various institutions and agencies to move for- 
ward. together under leadership that may come from 
different sources at different times as different 
problems are faced. On most problems, all will need 
to be working in some capacity. ^6 

Personnel in state education agencies will have to accept 
the idea of a partnership among various Institutions and agencies 
on matters relating to teacher education and certification as an 
acceptable and advantageous way of working. 

The spark for significant changes in teacher education and 
certification is likely to come from any one of the several 
agencies within a state. Realistically, it would be impossible 
to designate any one of these as "the leaders" in all states. By 
the same token, effective strategy would make it inadvisable to 
attempt to create a single patcern of operation among the fifty 
s bates ,^7 
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The Importance of the Legi slature 



Cn.e ma jor sourcg of the ed.uiC3.tioTn.3-l communi ^y s power to 
effect change is their influence on the state legislature. Too 
often the role of the legislature is neglected, in discussions of 
educational change - yet few other agencies have as mucn influ- 
ence on the schools. A legislative mandate for school curriculum 
or standards has few competitors for the top of the list of 
actions that produce "basic alterations in school operation. 

While the legislature may not he the "best place to establish 
detailed, educational policy requirements, most new proposals for 
changes in educational policies must come before the legislature 
if for no other reason than to obtain funding. The magnitude of 
the strength and expertise of an effective working combination of 
the profession, university representatives, and state education 
personnel is staggering. It is somewhat surprising that educa- 
tors have failed to utilize this source of power to any degree 
in the past; unfortunately there are more examples on record of 
fighting within the profession as a whole ths.n of results of 
effective coalitions. Undoubtedly this area of influence has 
implications for new and more trenchant relationships for the 
future . 



TEACHER CERTIFICATION: PRESENT AND FUTURE 



Perhaps the most recent effort to bring together, on a 
national scale, leaders concerned with the areas of teacher edu- 
cation and certification in state education agencies, institu- 
tions of higher learning, professional .organizations, and the 
U. S. Office of Education, was the Training Session for Leaders 
in Teacher Education and Certification held. Nay 19-22, 1970, in 
Miami Beach. One of the results of that conference was a. com- 
pilation of data by each participating team in terms of Where 
We Are;" "Where We're Going;" "How Do We Get There;" "What Forces 
Are Helping;" and "What Forces Need to be Overcome." 

Because these summaries seem representative of the broadest 
spectrum of those who are involved in d ecision— making and policy 
settings in these two areas i this writer has used an analysis of 
these several summaries, plus additional information related to 
those particular areas not covered in the report summaries, as a 
basis for drawing conclusions regarding the present existing con- 
ditions in teacher education and certification in the United, otates 
and the emerging trends and relationships. 
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Where We Are 



Throughout the country there exists a great divergence of 
philosophies and standards regarding teacher education and cer- 
tification. At one end. of the spectrum there are the states 
which continue to be committed to the course- credit approach for 
certification, and. in these states little freedom of movement 
away from the traditional programs of teacher education appears 
or, in fact is encouraged in the teacher training institutions. 

At the other extreme are states such as Washington and. Florida 
that have very recently designed new state certification guide- 
lines which encourage, and in some cases, insist upon performance 
criteria for teaching. In states where these approaches are 
being taken, the greatest degree of innovation has been found in 
teacher training programs . 

Somewhat in the middle (and. in the majority) are the states 
that are moving toward, the approved, program approach to accredi- 
tation and certification, allowing or encouraging, in most cases, 
creative approaches to teacher education within the training 
institutions while reassessments of the existing criteria for 
state certification and reciprocity are being made. 

It is this writer* s opinion that there is without doubt a 
vigorous and searching interest in the areas of teacher education 
and certification at this time. There are, in fact, numerous 
investigations currently being carried on in these two areas 
throughout the nation. To imply that the same conclusions are 
being reached by all of those who are involved, however, would, 
by no means be correct . 



Where We Are Going and. How We Get There 



The recent trends in teacher education and certification 
appear to be moving away from the Bulletin 351 directions of the 
50's, (U.S.O.E. Proposed. Standards for State Approval of Teacher 
Education, Revised., 1968 ) — which was somewhat prescriptive and. 
unit oriented — toward the acceptance of performance based, 
standards for teacher preparation and. eventually teacher certifi- 
cation. There are still states that rely heavily on the Bulletin 
351 approach, however, and. these advocates look forward, to a 
revision of the Bulletin 351 criteria in the near future. 

One thing is certain! the past decade has seen the emergence 
of a trend, toward participatory decision making on the part of 
teacher education institutions and. members of the profession 
generally — the approved, program approach, cooperation and. 
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olanning across institutional lines, teacher advisory councils, 
professional practices commissions and professional standards 
"hoa-rds and. an increased interest in relevant and meaningful 
teacher learning experiences both in pre- service and 
education programs. The trend toward in education is 

expected to continue and gain momentum as educators strive 
toward professionalism through accountability. Sharing must J>f- 
oome a trademark of the profession, not only in the relationship 
of ideas among members of the state education agencies, institu- 
tions of higher learning, and members of tne profession within 
their own cities and states, but also across state lines and 
beyond established, boundaries. 

The education profession must find better ways of preparing 
and utilizing its human resources. Focusing attention on inno- 
vations without recognizing the impact they will have upon 
professional personnel and their changing roles will not be ade- 
quate to meet the demands for quality education for the future. 

In most areas of the country the teacher shortage which has 
plagued the nation for so many years is apparently over. it is 
anticipated that this changed situation will encourage a more 
selective recruitment,, selection and retention of teachers , and 
will remove much of the pressure on colleges for volume produc- 
tion and permit concentration on quality factors related to 

pre-service and continuing education. 



The Texas Conference of the AACTE 



A development to watch 
Association of Colleges fox 



jn the near future is the American 
Teacher Education's new project on 



performance-based, teacher education which is being launched, in 
conjunction with a major state effort by the Texas Education 
Agency and funded by the Bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment of the USOE. In this project, AACTE proposes to collect and 
disseminate information about and to give direction to che many 
and diverse efforts focused ~i performance-based teacher educa- 
tion that are being undertaken by state departments of education* 
colleges and universities, and other agencies. The Project ^-r 1 
serve as a clearinghouse for information about such ex forts and 
provide training opportunities for interested personnel. In ad- 
dition it will make in depth studies of selected centers and 
publicize promising practices, periodically developing and dis- 
seminating tentative conclusions about uhe state ox the ait. 

Phase I of the project is scheduled, from July, 1970 tnrough 
August, 1971, with a possibility of extension for three additional 
years. 'Hie first meeting of the Committee on Performance-Based 
Teacher Education was held, in September, 1970* in Austin f> Texas c 
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The results of this project are expected to have direction- 
setting influence on the focus and trends in teacher education 
and certification throughout the country in the months and years 
to come. 
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Ap-pendix A 

Introduction to Inquiry of Identified Concerns* 



A follow up was made of the areas of concern identified, at 
the Training Session for Leaders in Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification held May 19-22, 1970, at Miami Beach, Florida. All 
participants were requested to evaluate the conference in 
several general areas. 

As part of this study the following question was asked of 
each participant in the conference » 

(l) Please list two or three specific ways in whi<~ 
you feel that working relationships between teacher- 
training institutions and state education agencies may 
be Improved with respect to preparing teachers for 
certification. Please indicate if your state has docu- 
mented the effectiveness of these methods. 

A compilation of these remarks was made and an inquiry 
form of 25 statements was designed to include each area of con- 
cern or suggestion for Improvement or change Identified by the 
participants* comments. This inquiry form was mailed, to each 
of the participants in the conference in the hope that trends 
In the areas of teacher education and certification and the 
relationships between state education agencies and institutions 
of higher learning could, be identified by such a reaction poll. 

A total of 146 instruments were mailed , and. 97 instruments had 
been returned, at the point of tabulation. 

While it was realized that many of the statements were very 
general In nature or suggestive of implications, it was felt 
that their Inclusion was defensible In that they were direct 
reflections of comments made by participants at the conference, 
and that a total "'eaction to these statements might reveal 
general tendencies in one direction or another. This was in 
fact true in many cases, however the written comments on the 
inquiry^ forms contributed significantly to the general conclusion 
drawn by the investigator, although they are not reflected, in 
the numerical evaluation. 

Participants in the conference were organized, into teams. 
Eleven of those teams represented individual states and were 
made up of personnel by and. large from state education agencies 



•^ Training Session for Lt aders in Teacher Edu ion an d 0 r *• 
cation ,. Miami Beach „ F*lorid a 7" ' 
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universities, and the teaching profession. Every major geo- 
graphic section of the country was represented . Also repre- 
ented were teams from the various national professional 
organizations and associations concerned with teacher prepara- 
tion and certification as well as the U. S, Office of Education. 
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Appendlx C 

Analysis of Responses 



To begin the analysis, the mean response was computed for 
each of the 2 6 Items contained in the instrument. A weight of 
5 was assigned to the "strongly agree'* category, 4 to the 
"agree" category ; and so on to a weight of 1 for the "strongly 
disagree" category. The number of responses in each category 
was multiplied by the weight for that category r , and the sum of 
the resulting products was divided by the total number of res- 
ponses to the item. The modal (most frequently occurring) 
response was also tabulated for the analysis. 

The mean responses must be interpreted, in light of the 
distribution of responses across the categories. Although most 
ot the items tended to "pile up" responses in the "strongly 
agree" (SA) and the "agree" (A) categories, several items showed 
markedly bi-polar responses. These items indicate areas in 
which there is considerable difference of opinion. Items 6, 7, 

1 J» 18, 19 » 20 and. 21 demonstrate this characteristic. To a 
lesser extent, items 5» 12, and 15 may be considered to show 
this difference of opinion, since they contain substantially 
more response in the "strongly disagree" (SI)) and "disagree" 

(D) areas than in the "no opinion" (NO) area. 

As indicated above, most of the items elicited favorable 
(SA ot A) responses , since 12 itezas shov* a mean response greater 
than 4, and. 5 additional item means are greater than 3,5. Only 
1 item (item 18) had. a modal response of 3 (NO). Collapsing 
the favorable responses into a single column, and. the unfavora’ 
responses into a single column, it is shown that 20 items were 
mtoked SA or A by a majority of respondents while only 2 items 
were marked. SD or D by a majority. 

Items ic and. 19, the only items with a preponderance of 
negative response, both relate to SEA*s. Since both of these 
items are worded negatively, this may reflect satisfaction with 
the role of the SEA in the certification process? it may also 
reflect an abundance of SEA staff among the respondents. How- 
ever, items 8, 14, ^.7 and 24 are positively worded statements 
about SEA* s , and these items all have a large positive response. 

Items showing little or no negative response (i.e., 3, 4, 
16 , 22, and 25 ) appear to contain statements of the "mother, 
home and country" type — disagreement with these items is con- 
trary to prevailing philosophy. To a certain extent, other 
items on the instrument beg for agreement. 
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bi-polar 

•teacher 



respons ©^mentioned aLve!*oon?aln^ny ref er^naes to 

STtr*«nir?8, lo 

these institutions. 

The comments of the res ponden^ 

some extreme responses were gie. 1 Interpret these comments 

socia?ion a pe?lonSe^’ with respect to/ controversial” areas such 
as "Who shall control certification? 

teacher clrtifiwtlTO^^l^SlStS^obrtSu^from tha responses 

Son 

Sicf Ss?'be Sd^ed lr miking changes. or experimenting 
with changes , in the certification process. 

t Ro-n-r^centatives of the profession (teachers and agents 

of prof essiona^organizations) insist that the Profession should 

•be the deciding agency in certification o. 

little concern about who physically issues the ceu-ixica 

2. There is little support for teacher education ins tiuu^ 
+-0 take over the certification process. (In fact, rnere 
ppp eared to be little support for teacher education institu- 
tions except from those institutions!) 

o In o^neral , the role of SFA's as the grantors of cer- 
tificates appears to be accepted, although the profession 

[r^^pSfcesfrafthoSgh'they^lfnot agrelthat the SEA should 
be only a "linking agent." 

4 The high level of agreement on items 11, 16 , 22, and 
2< indicates a willingness to examine current procedures 
critically and to experiment with new procedures. ° * 

speowto^hanges navel in other ^ ^ degree, 

level of agreement (see items 6 and 18, and to a certain a.eg_ 

item 15) • 
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The group which responded to this instrument probably is 
not a random representative sample of persons involved. _n all 
areas of certification. On the basis of the responses, however, 
it was felt that the group generally demonstrated a conservative 
approach to certification problems, with a willingness to con- 
sider alternative approaches. While the individual comments are 
probably biased (certainly to the ertent that onl„ those persons 
who will comment are included) , they reveal a concern for improv- 
ing certification and licensing procedures. Those who seek 
change seek it through appropriate channels, although there is 
a hint that they are pessimistic about whether the channels will 
function. Performance-based certification does not appear to be 
tl - issue as much as the development of meaningful criteria upon 
which any kind cf certification is based, or as much as the con- 
trol of the process (which may in itself imply meaningful 
criteria ) . 
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EPILOGUE 



As this document goes into publication, changes 
within the existing- teacher education and certification 
programs are being planned in more than one-half of the 
state education agencies in the nation. A substantial 
number of groups sinc^ ^gencios througVioii'fc "fch© country 
are currently involved in planning new programs and 
approaches to teacher preparation and certification. 
Much of the information in this document therefore is 
somewhat transitory in nature, and revisions of the 
state of the art in teacher preparation and certifica- 
tion are planned for the future. 
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